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vivid descriptions of the great Buddhist monasteries, housing
thousands of monks, where they were hospitably received all
along the way.    These were the busy hives of industr}' where
for many centuries manuscripts of every description were
copied and recopied and translated from one language into
another.   The names of a number of translators have been
preserved in the Chinese accounts, such as Dharmaraksha of
Tun-huang, Kumarajiva of Kucha, and many more. Dharma-
raksha, who is said to have known as many as 36 languages,
went to China in 284 and for thirty years worked on the
translations of some 200 Sanskrit texts, of which 90 are still
extant,    Kumarajiva, the son of an Indian minister and a
Kuchan princess, first studied Sanskrit in Kashmir, and then
set about making translations into Kuchan.    About the end
of the fourth century he was carried off to China with a
retreating arm}'.    Nothing daunted, he learned Chinese and
began the translation of Sanskrit texts into that language.
The most important of them was the Saddharma Ftmdarika,
or Lotus of the True Law, which became the favourite Maha-
yanist text of the Further East.   Altogether, over a period of
about seven centuries, some 168 Chinese monks are known to
have set out on the adventurous journey to India to collect
manuscripts and pay  their respects to the holy places of
Buddhism.    During the same period, 76 monks travelled to
China  from India  and  Ceylon,   30 from Parthia,  16 from
Khotan, Kucha and other Central Asian kingdoms, two from
Java and Cambodia.  The nameless travellers must have num-
bered thousands.    One cannot assume,   however, that good
intentions and zeal qualified all the translators for their work.
There was a monk Prajna who arrived in China from North-
western India In the year 780.   He and one Adam, Nestorian
Bishop   of   Chang-an   (the   modern   Sian-fu),   set   about
translating into Chinese a seven volume Mongolian version of
a certain Sanskrit  Buddhist sutra.    When the   work   was
finished and presented to the Emperor for examination, the
latter found fault with it and declared the translation to be
rough and obscure.   This was after all not very surprising,
in view of the fact that Prajna, as it turned out, knew neither
Mongolian nor Chinese, Adam, neither a word of Sanskrit nor
anything whatever about Buddhism !